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GOHAT will be you, Johnny, 
as just a few years from now! 
Fven today, Johnny, your dad, 
millions like him, are doing 
jobs that call for the strength of a 
housand strong men. But jobs 
which are easy with the powerful 
machines of American industry. 
The power of these machines 
has made possible the comforts, 
even many of the _ necessities, 
which you enjoy. It’s being used, 
ll-out, to help win the war. 
But tomorrow—there’s where 
you come in! For tomorrow there 
will be jobs rebuilding a_ war- 


torn world, making it safer and 


finer than anything we _ have 


known. Jobs that will call for 


even more power and ingenuity 
and skill. 


And you, Johnny—you'll do 


them! You'll have greater ; 


} 


and better tools to 
You'll have new mate: 
plastics, new sciences 
tronics. Scientists and er 
General Electric are 
them now. 

And that, Johnny, is 
going to be the strong 
the world. General | 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


The volume of Gene 
war production is so | 
de gree of Secrecy Te 
great that we cannot t 
it now. When it can 
believe that the story ¢ 
developments during tl 
will make one of the most 
chapters in the history oj 


progress. 
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IN THIS ISSUE T/ : V/ : Th) - 
le Shape of Lhings 
J oO 
APE OF THINGS WITH THE CONDUCT OF A WORLD WAR ON 
han ird to condemn the President for hav 
ALS ing bungled the political campaign in New York Stat 
Is H But bungle it he certainly did. Had he gone into thx 
; campaign full-tilt from the start, there is no question 
r oni that he could have had the nominee of his choice. Had 
Co ‘ ( é | 1 €2 4 , ) AO) n¢ kept agrast uly alool, ine would have eiven th nomi 
nation to Bennett but he would not have lost a fight to 
ES Farley. Untortunately the President tried to find a mid 
Loser by Wil} Cha dle course and garnered only the usual penalty tor being 
too late with too little. He endorsed Mead days attet 
5 Waning Manpower by i ) nber i ailiaae! cs 12 So oe ray , 

, artley’s hand-picked delegates had pledged their all to 
Turncoat Artists by Minna Lederman 169 Bennett. The result is that such I-hate-Roose, 
a P ij 172 spondents as John O'Donnell of the New York Dail; 

News are able to report gleefully the “astoun ling fact 
. vind 17/5 that the President ‘‘no longer can control or speak for 
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the Democrati party in his own state.’ Should Benneit 
vin the election, Mr. O’Donnell’s wish will indced have 
become a fact. Such an outcome ts improbabl: though we 
believe not quite as unthinkable as Mr. Chasan asserts in 
his report elsewhere in this issue. Bennett will have to 
contend with the hostility of Roosevelt, Governor Leh 
man, and large sections of Tammany Hall, and his can- 
didacy has cost the Democratic anywhere from 250,000 
to 400,000 American Labor Party votes which would 
nominee il 


have gone to a compromise Democrati 


preference to Mr. Dewey. On the other hand, Dewey 
himself has the Opposition of the titular head of his 
party, and whole areas of the G. O. I 
his presidential aspirations, may be expe to pull their 


punches in his behalf 


AS FOR THE A. L. P., ITS 


campaign is almost as uninspired as_ th 


ROLE IN THE 
President's. 


Surely its leaders must have scen a Bennett victory in 


~ 


the offing. Yet when it came, they were caught wholly 
unprepared. They knew it would be suicide to capitulate 
and go along with Bennett, yet they had lined up no 
nominee of their own, and after desperate last-minute 
attempts to corral a big name they were forced to fall 
back on an obscure Tammany man who had once cam- 
paigned on a joint Democratic-Labor Party ticket for 


Congressman. What is worse, instead of making the 





The NA It WV 


for Iran and Iraq suggests that prepar 
ade for any eventuality. But whatever 
it seems certain that there will] 


rave four of the sian front in the nerth again this winter and 1 


late to Democrats Despite the losses in the south, Moscow, | 


t is the word for and the Ural industrial areas are capal e of 


give Mr. Alfang the Red Army for another winter campaign 

to cut down the though Hitler has made great gains, he has fa 

asts over the Demo- primary objective of his 1942 campaign, wh 
put Russia out of the war. 


~ 


INTO THE WAR WILI DONALD NELSON'S LATEST REPO 
how important i production shows that the lag which first becas 

have all the in June persisted in July. The fact that prod 

whole fell short of announced goals by 7 per 


us. In a period of rapid advan 
almost inevitable. What is really i 
ielson is well aware, is to keep the pr 
and to make sure that it 

should be. Mr. Nelson acknowl 

has gotten somewhat out of balan 

fort is being made to corr 

record is wholly 

building and the outp 
is. But it is highly disturbing 


ted German 


have healthy rep 
1 ‘ - P ?) ( f yf npianes ording 
4 where the co! mal ¢ 1u I planes, according 
‘xpectation while the July out 


nly 6 per cent over the June figur 


to the storm of criticism which has arisen 


WPB in recent weeks, Mr. Nelson annou: 
was going to “get tough” witl 

program. It is ironic, to say 

after his fighting statement 


] 1? ] 
was on the qgollar a-year men who are 
? 


in employee, Frederick 


lked to a newspaper rey 


i 


most significant statement in 
uublished by PM, ts that ‘the prin 
the branch by operating personnel in th 


1+ . ‘’ — 
itant staff 1s com 


feel that 


CHINA HAS BEEN MAKING RAPID |! 


in the past we k toward wiping out the las 
gains of Japan’s early summer offensive. Th 
South Chekiang port of Wenchow has been 1 
the second time within a month—this tim 
for keeps. Wenchow 1s peculiarly vital to 
Nations because it is only 200 miles from 


' 


Japanese naval base on Formosa and only 60( 


an ind pendent army com- the main Japanese islands. The Chinese have 
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re several potential United N 
ry i I 
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cn fa ee ey 
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[his rather unexpected success may \ 
: ] of + y wr main wainct Tar 
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é Pee | 
AC na ae le; Fear | na 
a iong and costly drive from island to IS dg, 
; possible for the United States to undertake a 
) ter , > rainct mmor try ( hines haces 
aif ai omensive agalNst apan [rom hninese Dases. 
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S SUCCESSES HAPPEN TO COINCIDI 


anniversary of the 


Treaty of Nanking wh 

puugurated special rights for foreigners in the Middle 

It was signed August 29, 1842—just one hun- 

ago. Within two years of the signing of the 
I 


Britain and the United States ol 


tained extra- 


rights in China. In view of China’s magnifi 


ition to the cause of the United Natio: 


> 


TT! 1 
nniversary Dy formally reilt 
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Inflation Is Here 
RI weeks have passed the country is 


i many 


, 
¥ to wake up [to the 


fact that our elaborate 
pric itrol mechanism has failed to achieve its pur- 
pose. Already serious cracks are appearing in the price 

A fortnight ago the OPA removed ali restric- 
tons on the price charged for twenty-five services, in- 


h repairing, shoe shining, and shoe repair- 


ng, and eased the restrictions on the charges for a 
ther services. A day or so earlier Henderson 

1 that food wholesalers and retailers would 
d to use an ‘alternative pricing method,” a 
prices. A week later the OPA 
it the ceiling prices for some canned vege- 


m for higher 


SM2DIe¢s would have to be lifted. The ceiling on canned 
Wut was raised some time ago so as not to discourage 


tanning during the present season. 


| 
} 


other items the price ceilings have not yet 


deen tested for the very significant reason that quality 
n permitted to deteriorate. In some instances, 


the OPA has been accused of writing its specifications 





way as deliberately to force d 





wn quality. Such 





might be very dificult to prove, but every 





woman knov 17.95 dt t 


if [ i I I ‘ irik 
[ 
A 
Lice i (>) { 
: } 
f } {¢ 
i i i i 
; ; | 
4 rl 4 | } 


! r¢ ( n ‘ iS com \ aA ii 1 
} + | 
before | ( ' f l 
psurge 1s St | j I ent céll y ¢ 
< i i 
ving us without any effective check ayainst 
L\ 1 P , ; ; ; ; | ’ 
Washington d patches Indica tha ti rresident 
will soon make another effort to stem the inflationiry 
| P , 
tl 1¢ Dy Ctl! ul sevcn-ni 7 i I ad ! ] 1 
i 
A horityuy with hy rr wer ; ] r ler] 
Authority with broad powers to coordina federal | 
4 i i 
' ' < ‘ ws ne ure , 4 ] P 
Ci¢ on price , wages, taxes an SAVING such) all) IN 
4 } ] ] ) 
tegration of federal POLicy dD \ cecded \ 
| | 
no r . ’ nn 
Dring forth some significant recommendatiots But t 
' } } 
COU! m { be made to recognize th t re 1 I 
; ; 1 ry whrative 7 ‘ ) ] + $$) lye 1,44 
Liat any ACININISTFAUVe agency Can dO at Ull bale 


Mr. Henderson and his associates have gone as far as 


he law allows in carrying on a skilful rear-guard action 


= " ] | 
inflation. Congress, and Congress alone, is 1 


against 
é 


7 ] 1 + ’ ™ +} | \ 
sponsible for letting the situation become as scrious as 
] 1S Cor yf i nas th ower to for \ pons 
1 
to meet the peril and most Congressmen aj ir to b 
A bis aes aes en ee ere 1. at 
oo Dusy preparing for the elections to do their | 
i 


As Mr. Henderson predicted, the provision in t 
Price Control Act prohil iting the establishing of farm 
price ceilings below 110 per cent of purity great] 
weakened the whole price-control mechanism. Sin 
parity ’ is not a fixed point but a ratio between farm 
ind industrial provision probably precludes 
iny ceiling on farm prices, regardless of how high pri 
may rise. Reversing his earlier 
Wickard has urged that the 110 per cent limitation | 


repealed, thus placing responsibility squarely on tl 
loorstep of Congress. 
Far more serious, however, than any weakness in the 


; 


price-control mechanism is the failure of Congress to 


heed the Treasury's tax recommendations. For there is 
o way in which prices can be held down if the amount 
of money in people's pockets greatly exceeds the val 

yf the goods on the 


var bond cam] 


mall part, of the excess 


shelves of the country’s stores. The 
1ign is draining away part, but only a 
purchasing power created by 
the war. It is now recognized that the Treasury's original 
$8.700.000.000 tax bill would have been inadequate 
ven if it had been adopted and put in force several 
months ago. The House bill, now before the Senate, fell 
hort of the Treasury's goal by approximately $2,500,- 
000,000. A sales tax 


, a means of filling the gap but it is sheer hypocrisy to de- 


is still being urged in some quarters 





The NA 


ition, the determ 
and C. I. O. to curb 
has immeasurably agg 
F of L 
yenuine labor sp 
V. McNutt for 
ir raise its voic 
McNutt’s perfor 


or rivalries that Walter P 


oduction setup. It is an 
all labor men in the 

ith the A. F. of L. and ¢ 
Administration must 


or find a spokes: 


" > + 
statements y 


his is no apology 
] +} » } ; 
4a united i and ler: high government pos 
notes of hope have invari- appointments. Labo 


TI nin it » ece: } + +1 ' yt 
nonitions not to ss Aid Ak) f } ce; Dut that does nN 


jurisdictional 


unity talks. His staten 


pired by fear of the pessimism 


ted in even more lugubrious Nn i gh labo pla es. We hope that Hillm 


that personal eturn to an active place in C. I. O. councils 
| else Philip Murray can change 

phere of the unity meetings. Murray is wid 

in both the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 

rank-and-file. He has never been accused of 

He has fought—and lick 

make for unity Lewis for control of the C. I. O., achieving 
loquence in the course of the struggle. He 
he was alive to the nation’s danger at a time 


was leading 


itionist labor front W i] 


of statesmanship 


For there have been enough spec hes ; 
war.” It is. And each day of labor's 


ve 


as a decisive factor in guiding that v 


{ 


; ] ] ‘ 
ri) Nn poilnical warrare 


arcas—will be costly in men and materials ; 


1a 
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War and Confidence 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


HILE the general staffs study the military, naval, 
\ ind air lessons of the attack on Dieppe, two con- 


; can already be drawn in the political field: the 






e desire for a second front was overwhelmingly 






trated and the possibility that it may be estab- 





as inspired evident fear in the ranks of the 






‘ 





Nothing more was needed to electrify the people 





shores of the Atlantic than a headline an- 





] 


that Allied soldiers, and especially American 






had landed in France. No Gallup poll, no dem- 





1 in Trafalgar Square, no press campaign ever 





eloquently the will to take the offensive against 





as the enthusiasm that swept through New 





n the news of the raid broke. 





+}; 
LIS 





just seen a striking single expression of 





ot mind A couple of days betore the 


ck I had met casually in the street an old 


Republican resident of New York. With him 







1 
} 


equally Spanisi 





1 iM appearance, He was the 





ird to have escaped from Spain who had suc- 


rossing the ocean 






without papers, without a 





oney, as a stowaway on one of the infrequent 





ng from Portugal. 





Although visibly wasted 





1, he was one of those tough, big-framed 


< 






1 
t rr ~ 
northern ) 





produces. “What's going on 





, 


“Much hunger?” This time the word 





' t 1 ° 1 
riled to provoke the reaction usual in people 






from opain. H spoke scarcely a word about 






experience or the sufferings of his people. 


1e said, with an 





ae : ie 
indescribable gesture showing 





strength at the same time, “everyone is only 


al 






: for these people to attack.” “And if they attack, 





If the British, and especially if the Americans, 





Spain, along with them will go a million Span- 


I 





that.” And he thrust out his arms to show 






1 


“Like that—along with 






lvance of a solid mass 





| the way to Berlin.”’ Gladly I would have 






1im over to the State Department. The light in 





was worth a dozen embassy reports. 





that a second front might wipe out the ad- 





es already won in the sweep through Russia have 





dent in the way the Axis propaganda service has 





{ the raid on Dieppe. Its whole effort has been 





ited on creating the impression that the raid was 





ne and carefully prepared attempt to establish a 





rn front and that its fathure had doomed the whole 





f invasion. It is to be assumed that the Allied 





in charge of war information will study the 





aspect of the attack with the same zea! that the 





! 


re devoting to its military aspects. But a casual 


examination of the handling of this latest incident s 


gests that, in spite of recent undoubted improvements in 
} 
4 


1 


Allied propaganda, the Axis still holk 


s the offensive 
this crucial front. 

This is a situation which will be difficult to change as 
long as the political position of the United Nations is 
impaired by so many internal contradictions. Among al! 
the observations on India made by Louis Fischer, th 
most disquieting is his report of the lack of confidence 
among the Indians in the promises of the British. And 
similar doubt exists in other parts of the world as to the 
Allies as a whole. It is a distrust based not only on the 
memory of failure to fulfill the promises made during 
the last war, but also on the presence in the government 
apparatus of the United Nations of officials who have 
demonstrated their contempt for the democratic princi- 
ples enunciated by their leaders. 

This has been said a hundred times; it must be 
said a hundred times more. When the people consider 
Allied policy toward Vichy, toward Spain; when they see 
the appeasers and defeatists—who in case of a major 
military setback would hurry forward to revive the 
“realism” of Munich—continuing as ministers and am- 
bassadors and advisers, the people ask themselves what 
kind of a war for democracy is this? To overcome this 
distrust is as important as to settle the problem of su- 


the problem of shipping. Even the 


premacy in the air or 
worst defeats on the military front, even the most dis- 
appointing political decisions, would be accepted without 
protest if the people had full faith in the democratic in- 
tegrity of their governors. Without such faith no Allied 
propaganda will be effective in laying the necessary 
political basis for the gigantic effort which will be re- 
quired to assume the offensive against the Axis powers. 

Most military experts today insist upon the urgency 
of achieving unity in the direction of the war. They 
show without difficulty the pressing need of a Supreme 
War Council supported by inter-Allied commands in the 
fields of military, economic, and political warfare. Such 
unity is essential, But it must be created not only in 
formal or bureaucratic terms; it must be the expression 


] ] 


of a clear political purpose accepted by all the United 
Nations. 

It is time to free the people of the world from the 
tragic conflict involved in fighting a war under colors 
not their own. If this is a war for democracy the most 
urgent thing to do is to restore confidence to the peoples 
of the earth. And this can be achieved only by placing 
the whole conduct of the war, political as well as mili- 
le trust— 


tary, in the hands of leaders whom the peo 


Deo} 

pcr] 

hether they sit in a cabinet discussing the problem of 

India, whether they sit with generals and admirals dis- 
sing a second front, or whether they sit in a committee 

of experts laying the foundations for the international 


socicty Of tomorrow. 









M FARLEY scored a momentary victory over Pres- 


Roosevelt at the New York State Democratic 





in Going so ne deliberately 



























; party's chances of electing a Democratic gov- 
For the politically astute ex-Postmaster General 
ist know that John J. Bennett, the drab and undis- 


ied Attorney General whom he made the Demo- 


j 


the slightest hoy e of defeating 


ii lom ay. ) 
Farley obviously was less concerned with Democratic 
I 1 pushing his personal fight against the 
1 I lo the 1 | eht ofr the antl New Deal press, 
iich after years of denouncing him as an unscrupulous 


nly found him to be a person of 


Mi r integrity, Farley converted the convention into 
n anti-R velt demonstration. In this he was aided 
Kings County and Queens delegations, in both 


hich there were strong isolationist and some Cough- 


Under the influence of these forces, the convention 
of the rowdiest in Democratic Party history. 
13 ett rters came to the nominating session 


[Thursday morning quite certain of victory and rudely 
r to get it over with. They listened with noisy indif- 
report on resolutions by Lieutenant-Gover- 
Charles Poletti, following with shouts of “We want 
Bennett Thereafter every speaker for Mead, including 
Governor Lehman, was heckled and jeered. References 
» Roosevelt, which had been applauded perfunctorily in 


ling session, were booed. Special Federal 


Prosecutor Oscar Ewing, who declared that he was 
fortified” in support of Mead by the fact that 
Ro t had declared for him, was booed so insis- 


ntly that he uld not be heard. 
Ihe convention majority was unimpressed by the 
that Bennett would not have the support of 


the American Labor Party, which provided Lehman with 


’ 













1 


margin of victory in the last election. Many delegates 


er ely bitter at the A.L.P.'s ittempt to influence 
heir cho f a candidate, and unprintable comments on 
the laborites were heard on ali sides in the lobby. The 
convention received in silence several indirect references 
to labor support. Representative William Byrne of Al- 
bany, the one person who openly urged Mead’s nomina- 
tion on the ground that he would have Labor Party back- 
| 


ing, was interrupted so frequently that he required a 


half-hour to complete a five-minute speech, 


larley Picks a Loser 


BY WILL CHASAN 


The NATION 


Bennett's victory by 623 votes to 393 caus 
enthusiasm among his delegates, but one 1 


leader caustically observed that they were “‘cheeri: 


own funeral.”’ “They've just thrown 400,000 lab 
out of the window,” he said. Several delegates 
been bludgeoned into supporting Bennett by B 
Kelly of Brooklyn were equally pessimistic. O 
them said disgustedly, “Farley may be smart, 
doesn't take much brains to pick a loser.” 

Farley's insistence on Bennett was plainly bad 
strategy, inexplicable except in terms of his 
to humiliate the President. The Mead forces, tak 
lead from the White House, had offered to a 
“compromise’’ candidate suggested by Farley 
proved by Kelly. They pointed out that both R 
and Lehman had indicated they would not suppor 
nett. But Farley would not budge. Toward th 
seemed that Bennett's chief virtue, aside from 
that he was born in Brooklyn, was that he wa 
person whom the President had openly oppos 

Actually the Bennett nomination was the Pr 
own fault. Farley was able to name the next De: 
gubernatorial candidate only because Roosevelt 
commit himself to Senator Mead’s candidacy unt 
too late. The President, according to one Brookly: 
“could have nominated Jim Mead or Joe Doak 
had spoken soon enough. But he sat on the f 
too many county leaders were sewed up.” 

As it was, Farley dominated the proceedings. H 
tated the nomination, over the courageous but fu 
position of Lehman and Wagner, and in every wa 
the hero of the sweaty, boisterous convention 
Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. He sat on the 
pink and smiling, while the crowd heckled N 
speakers. That the most violent heckling caine 
questionable elements did not detract from his p! r 

His triumph, however, is destined to be bricf. | 
estrangement of the A.L.P., which has since named 
own candidate, and the bitter disunity which the « 
tion brought to the Democratic Party itself, app 
guarantee the election of a Republican governor in > 
York for the first time in twenty-two years. The 
hopeful aspect of such an eventuality is that Ben: 
defeat would probably break Farley's hold on the ! 
York Democratic organization, thus thwarting his 
tion to lead a solid New York bloc against the New Deal 


in the national Democratic convention of 1944. 
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the strength of the German army fuc- 





1a low Of 4 and a high of 6.) million 
iSiIVe We of the campaign in France. To 


, , ’ 
y : mat Lecthecy I 
rage of 5 million, German industry had 


sk of the German economic general statt 
$ million. More than 1 million women 
by production during this period; foreign 


rs supplied more than 2 million. In 





} risone 





} ° ah } } ¢ nt tlie ' 
t Million Men Who Nad YPONE UNO UIC arily 
or | replaced. Furthermore, in the course 
A 
, 
c istries OF the conquered a 1 
regions were more and more drawn into 
} 

im war ec n i Germany s prod on 
r against the Soviet Union fundamentally 
uis state of affairs. In the first place, the army 


the Soviet Union had to be much stronger 

itched to France, Belgium, and Holland. 
of the Soviet armies, the tremendously ex- 
ts, the far-flung supply system necessitated, 


to a conservative estimate, a German army ot 


, 


Pi , 
y Ger! S( sata 150,000 a month, 
' } . +} | 
on a jy f. @3 propal Deiow The acth 
I 
—— ’ 
igures reveal that the German economic gen- 
d 


was [for ed to draw another 5 million men 


second and third years OL Wat and 


of the 20 million German men in the most pro- 
age classes, between 18 and 48, only half, at 

ire still in industry. The others are either in the 
or among the dead, wounded, and missing. Since 
war in Russia is exacting such a tremendous sacrifice 
blood, the 10 million Germans between 18 and 48 


were left to operate the industrial machine must be 
| 


Germany's Wanin g 


BY FRITZ STERNBERG 


risen by less th 


risoners taken especially in the first few months of t] 
campaign, must be used with caution for fear of their 
“bad influence’ on German workers. Aside from agri 

iltural purposes, they have been of limited use. Accord 

ng to all reports, the performance of foreigners a i 


and the implication is that they fill hardly 20 per cent 


of the gap creat 





Man power 
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then their number ha 





R < mn arin heoain | f 
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750,000 > number of Ru } 





















war prisoners lags far behind that of German worker 






ed by the loss of 5 million men to 





i 






army. 





Tremendous efforts have been made to find su 





prod ictive ¢ aApac- 


lin industry 


tutes at home and to raise the workers 





ity. More and more married women are us 





if not by the entire day, then at least by the hour. The 


pe nsion fe- 


again: children from ten 





age limit too has been relaxed: old-age 





‘ ; ] 
It tO WOrK 





cipients have been pr 





to fourteen are employed, not only in agriculture, but in 





industry as well. For men working hours have been sul 





stantially increased, to nine, ten, and even twelve hour 


» & 






The German economic general staff realizes clearly 
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that the substance of human productive capacity 1s 





d working hours can 





drained, and that such extend 





imposed only for a few months, but it starts out from 













yn that if this drain can bring about great 






; Po 
military successes in the decisive summer and fall months 





of 1942, then the health of indus 





risked, just as the lives of soldiers are ri 
battlefield. A sharp decline in production 
I I 


winter of 1942 due to the strain of the past spring and 





luring 
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summer must likewise be risked. 






This increased pressure on the industrial front has 





become necessary for still another reason. Since the 





Polish and French campaigns lasted only a few weeks, 





the German military general staff could grant millions 





of soldiers furloughs for extended pe riods of time to 





work in industry. Afterwards these men were again 





placed in active service, together with the younger age 


classes. The Russian campaign has put an end to this 





procedure. During the summer and fall offensives of 
1941, and in the period of last winter's defensive fight- 






irious that there was no 


ing, the situation was so pre 
thought of extended furloughs. 
m the problems cause 1 by the 
use of foreign workers, war and many newly- 


prisoners 


ss 


eC! n, old men, and children, a complete 
chan n the economic structure of the Reich ts impera- 
tive. The German economic general staff is trying to 


accomplish just such a transformation through further 
ra za n and centralization of production. 

Here again the situation has changed since the early 
days of the war. In the first two years the process of 
concentration of plants had been slowed down in Ger- 

cause the economic general staff was then bent 

‘ rporating the industries in the conquered and 
occupied regions into the German war economy and it 
‘ t any steps toward further concentration at home 
trongly resisted by German private 

busi It felt able to do without such concentration in 
use in the first phase of the war the pro- 

1 of mil iry victories was resuiting in a steady 


nto Germany's war economy and 


7. 


ction of war material. In the 


the Russian war there was little change, 


1 victory was still taken for granted. It was not 


winter campaign against the Soviet Union, 
! America’s entry into the war, that the Germans 
1 they ld have to reckon with a long-drawn- 


ir. To avoid a sudden decline in arms production 


ther hand, to turn over additional troops to 


{ the economic general staff has been forced 
further 1 sures toward the rationalization of 
( if ry. Despite resistance, smaller plants have 
{ down in large numbers and steps taken to 
iter eff y of operation. 

| [ nt art » in the / nomist, entitled The 
I ee le, a London writer analyzes the situation: 

| eck ts | ) The labor force of 

| ] A further ike of 

if itly extending day 

’ h themselves swallow 

x y lemo on of soldte S$ 

f 1as t 1 pos le 11S 

f ' ed Russian pres 
rs ~Wol ld st n 
f if ifs un | 
1 f 1 I ! ind 
) nN 


gerial grades and probably frustrate its own 


All these and a host of other dilemmas 


1 


the fact that the Nazis are trying to make ar 
ment—in this case the productive capacity of | 


do more than it can do. 


One of the methods designed to concentrat: 


tion in plants with the greatest capacity is 
method of regulating prices. Until recently a 
cost-plus-profit prices, by which the German 
ceded a level of prices within an elaborate 
price controls, guaranteed individual enterpri 


ket for their products at normal profits. W 


system there was room for the smaller enterp: 


now there has been a marked and growing te: 


ward a system of “‘fixed prices,” especially in 
of arms production, a system which works 
ently of individual costs. It is evident that a 
this kind is bound to lead to the throttling of 
medium-sized and smaller enterprises. 
Reorganization of the German economic 


being carried out by a group of new appoint 


former Gauleiter of Thuringia named Sauck: 
stble for labor supply. A Professor Speer has | 
minister for armaments and munition, and 
Werlin, the new head of the transport systen 
now personally responsible to Hitler, since 
manpower, transportation is one of the great 
necks in the German economy. 

In the field of railroad transportation the 1 
was far less prepared for war than Hohenzo 
many had been on the eve of the first Wor 
1939 the rolling stock was 80,000 pieces | 


1929 


and the bulk of the railroad cars was 


twenty years old. To meet the acute difficult: 


scale building program was adopted, calli 


construction of 6,000 locomotives, 10,( 


cars, and 112,000 freight cars during the 
to 1942. The work began in June, 1939, b 
war broke out everything stopped. Nazi Ger! 
\ est, 


booty in rolling sto 


approximately as much as the four-year b 


gram had provided ror. 


and the 


in the 


. i ! ] + ) we 
The relief lasted ut 
1 


Union began to drag al 


industrial 


against the Soviet 


increasing distances from German 


1i4 


Internal difficulties in Germany have cl 


plied during the second and third years of 


manpower prol lem cannot be completely s\ 


pita labor output can be increased only uy 
i / 


without producing grave consequences. N 


any analysis of Germany's econom\K probl n 


| } 
ionores comparable 


can lead to fatal and false conclusions. There ts 
that Soviet 


difficulties facing other 


Russia has suffered 


Germany; that proportionately, therefore, Ger! 


position in Europe has not deteriorated. On 


The NA 


far more severely 
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of the Grou 


and Cézanr 
of the new, German-authorized, Parisian revie' 
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lars and artists 
we. HDecomes dire tor of 


ing full blast, enjoys the 


ss 
i i ’ , il i il is 
I 
l ni \ id in 
4 1 a taf ] ] . 
A bB lard, th yist, Alphon * Chateau- 


La Cre é / rCes 
; Chardonne, novelist and pub- 
rures there 


where the 


Alfred Fabre-Lu (For such fi 


rt cither in the United States, 


lis 
f t press 1s magogic and illiterate, or in 
+ 1 
more ari ratic, it has been exclusively 


these 
hmen now dominate the Parisian world of letters. 
who has trans- 
elle Revue Francaise into a 
for every dubious and reactionary opinion, fe- 
- lesser writers whose sympathies have Jong 
y new carcerist who 

As lead rs, 


nly the spinal column to a policy that might 


ct, and many an aspiring 


y 
future where none was offered before. 


- purely opportunist and fluid. They give the 
Order its Pat n nt 
G ns, t make a major contribution to this 


t. They have rigged up a stage-set of “Paris-as- 
a France despoiled by war which 
idvertising techniques. Forty 
are now subsidized so that 


operate freely, unrestrained by the drastic tex 


rations imposed elsewhere. This supplies the neces- 


for visiting Nazi big-wigs, and for the local 
otor and steel men, collaborationists 
iy back. Hostesses for the Franco-German set 
ily flushed from cover. The Marquise de Polignac 
champagne family that once employed Ribben- 
) and the Comtesse de Noailles have reopened their 
Heavy 


jobs are 


culture awarded to discreet 
The distinguished painter, Georges 
Les Gobelins. The opera, 
enthusiastic services of the 
h Wagnerian star, Germaine Lubin, whose Mer- 


imousines are conspicuous on the not 


vi ry 


led boulevards. Serge Lifar, Diaghilev’s famous 


’ 

is once more packing them in. The 

Henri Février plays for the troops of occupation. 
I ! 

nt-regulated bool hops dis} lay the novels of 


Ferdinand Céline in gaudy covers. Glamor girls 


r | ire all over the place, when they are 

3 1: Corinne Luchaire, daughter of the newly- 
r and alrea the past amie of the Nazi 

Otto Abetz; Daniclle Darrieux (once of 

), Yvonne Printemps, Sascha Guitry, Pierre 


Phe Baker's Wife”). Harry Bauer 
vitation to Berlin was imprisoned 
ery of his non-Aryan ancestry; Maurice 


} ’ ’ , } 


r, not a collabo nist but ardent for Peétain, 


saluted Hitler at the 


The NA IN 
at last report, refused to go and now confin 


to unoccupied France. And with a poetic s¢ 


i 
teau, perennial Ward McAllist 
social-artistic life, bobs up again, a piece for 
p 4, 
briant’s new magazine La Gerbe in one hand 
other the key to his old night club, Le Boeut 


Paris even has Picasso, which its perh 


shrewdest touch. By 
} 


nave 


every expectation Pi 
been turned over to Franco with oth 
anti-fascists caught in France after the Civil 
political sympathies are irrevocably on re 
mural, “Guernica,” which is a piece of s 
boot. But as a prisoner of war Picasso would | 
national embarrassment both to Spain and | 
Living unmolested in the French capital, on 
hand, he is a demonstration to all the world of 
Nazi tolerance and sophistication. Thus he \ 
cafés, is courted by Abetz himself, and sees h 
going, at prices fabulously beyond their | 
to the new German “tourists” who buy Fren 


sre 
i 


as an investment against possible inflation at h 
“The season is excellent,” wrote Georg i 
composer of Cocteau’s circle, in last year's 
Revue Francaise. His only regret was the m 
musical programs, the absence of new works 
emigré composer, Arthur Lourié, pointed out, 
complaint has been fashionable for many a 
gets the impression that ‘nothing’ has hap; 
that the Germans are there!” 
This noisy parody of yesterday's world 
no faithful mirror of contemporary French 
does not even reflect Vichy'’s contribution t 
Order. Grouped around Pétain, whose “offi 
zine is appropriately the ancient Revue 
Mondes, are Academicians like André Cha 
Henri Bordeaux, the famous pianist Alfred ¢ 
attached to the Department of Education—1 
them a day under sixty-five—and Henri Ma ‘ 
Revue Universelle. Vichy is more “correct” 
(unlike Février, for instance, Cortot will not 
the German army) and on the whole far d 
volatile novelist Paul Morand and some of th f 
men attached to Radio Vichy—Hugues Pan 
Le Jazz Hot) and a few members of La Jeu: 


are rare exceptions. 

Many of the most impressive of France's int 
leaders live outside the orbit of the capit 
drawn away from Vichy. André Gide on 
conducts a subtle rear-guard action against P 
Valéry is philosophically remote at Montp 
Claudel, no lover of the pre-war order, after | 


respects to Pétain, has public ly protested some 


more fascist decrees and retired to live at 
(Isére). André Malraux, at work on a nev 


mains obscurely in the south, and so too docs Louis 





try is now being translated and pub- make a widely broadcas 
otates. Francis Poulenc, another W ode house, a prisoner of 
4 


lives and works in Marseilles. and obligingly goes on 
ynnard, and Raoul Dufy continue and America how c 
despite the prevailing To these artist: 
und canvas. Under the conditions of action has been « 


, 


Ai 


onquest, most of these men have been rendered ropean artists who play 


y 


lly inarticulate. Even more effectively silenc ‘ a large popular foll 
liant writers in the occupied region orge in the press. There is a tendeng 
| and Francis Mauriac. activities of celebrities as ca 


America the number of famous personages coming thing it is more sporting to forget tha 


Ail 


) 
i 


France grows steadily larger. Musicians here now Public opinion, however, can be arouse 


the composers Igor Stravinsky and Darius Mil- as in any other. It can be made articulate and 


ind the great harpsichordist Wanda Landowska. as a warning, by radio, underground press, or any 


» the writers are the Catholic leader Jacques Mari- of our elaborate propaganda mechanisms. A cat 


1e surrealist poet André Breton, the novelists Jules to enlighten France, traditionally sensitive to Am 


ns, Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, André Maurois, reaction—and to the American market 


e playwright Henri Bernstein. The artists include own realism. Even in Paris today, among 
id Léger, Yves Tanguy, Ossip Zadkine, André and letters, there must be many not yet co 
n, Marc Chagall, Pavel Tchelichew, Eugene Ber- different to their prestige be yond the German 


Marcel Duchamps, and the sculptor Jacques Lip- Europe, and not without some concern for thei 


Among the cinema lights are the directors René cal position.” To reach the mind of France is at 
Jean Renoir, Jean Benoit-Lévy, and Henry Dia- worth making for more than immediate rea 
Berger, and the actors Michéle Morgan and Jean obliteration of Paris as a focal center of cult 
There is also the emigré press, notably Genevieve mane civilization would be an irreparable | 
s's paper Pour La Victotre, for which the ex- to France but to the whole post-war world 

Henri de Kerillis writes his weekly political 


ind La Voix de France, of which Henri Torres, 
us lawyer, has just been made editor. In Buenos 


Roger Caillois has founded a magazine-in-exile, 


Francaises. (Jean Paulhan, former editor of the 


F., was impris ned by Abetz after the armistice 


now marooned tn Paris. ) 

is an impressive assembly of the great, the nea 
the talented, the skilful. But it is in no sense a 
ig front coordinated in opposition to the Franco- 
in line. For almost ten years artists and intellec- 
n exile have borne witness against fascist doctrine, 
ery presence being in itself a powerful indictment. 


enormous prestige of distinguished Frenchmen 


beyond their own borders has not yet been fully 
against the order that excludes them. 

rica and, to some extent, Britain have gre: 

timated the influence of such figures in 

of psychological warfare. The Germans, on 
have shown « my lete mastery in manipulat 


nd down Europe, in « nquere la 
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y, they have felt out the so 


in exile, W411] 
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reioin cz cre us” 
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governm utral sources 


by the helptul Nazis, and 
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The Nation carried article Act of Union with Britain, feeling that if the tw 















by Louis I ly sup ting the position of the ernments could be merged, the influence of the B: 
( i 4 j Liiical StH le now pro policy of continued resistance might carry the F: 
; tatement is a disseni section of the common government along. 
Bri nf l 4 distinguispea [hat o fer of course came too late. Su] pose 
if li Mr. Fi yr, 1s a contvibuting editor come earlier, at the beginning of the war, and h 
Na accepted. We can say with unqualified certai 
HI ‘ many Frenchmen would have bitterly resented it 
il \ 4 OVEr ) i i », th 74 
oe EE ee seni bate 
' of Fr , surrend red retired es phot a4 has alWways DECN a wea} mn or certain 
Se goes ee a Lay i nN eT 9 groups in France. Even if the Union had been 
, Tee we should have had strong demands, as soon as 
ful whether the elderly and religio - ; 
j \v/ went Dadly, for its dissolution, as necessary 
I Lor t iCsS ¢ y Dut even more rci Ous WCY- ‘ ‘ 
the % siesta" ah iui strengthening of French morale; so that the Fr 
I i en, {I would : ‘ ’ 
, ; that th sauna ; once more fight for their own country. 
i i oment tl ey W , PUlICy 
; Sheree Britain would then have been presented wi 
sretty political i ‘al probler ; 2. , 
wr . , pretty po tical aNd Moral probicem, an exe dl 
i ‘ i i ‘ I 
; oe the United Stam cult choice of military risks. It would hay 
. ] | l ic ieee | 2 ¢ 
Brit thin aan ei ee aus pelled either to insist upon retention of ex: 
ritaith We i itt) i il) i WCCRKS ) Al i 
; asi ins keeles ae nad even against the weight of (possibly) mayor 
nd for o make ; id in 
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inges affecting every 
heaton « or 2 ee Soe ge of government be instituted? During war, or 
ee recalcitrant Protestant That the British will in any case leave India at t 


ae South. Such is the normal nati date, continuing there the process of de-impertaliz 

1 is Mr. De Valera’s. No one ha already carried out in the Dominions, no informed I 
f bted ¢ moral rect le, the saintliness, of tl or Briton really doubts; and if there were doubts, cor 
ylete guarantees on that score by the governments ¢ 


T 
} 
hen Pétain opened negotiations with Hitler. tl United Nations could be given. Is the increased t 


4 
| iS Vv 
t f agitation due precisely to the fact that both of 
lret pe nm vanted to continue resistance of agitation due preciscly to the fi nat both o! 
‘++ made no differet For. despite their long trae main Indian communities are now fully convinced 
















Brita 





will mest 







desires tO u tne st ial powers of war to crystalli 





form of constitution it desires: or to prt 






ide from doing the same? 






political political imy nee of t It serves no purpose to discuss this probl m in terms 
Ere _— \ roucht about military surrender simply of Mr. Gandhi's sincerity. His sincerity, h 
refusal to continue the war from Africa—a fact liness are not in question. Indeed, it is preci ely h 
| s to surrender, Churchill realized. I cerity and his saintliness, his fanaticism, if you will 


for | what he saw coming, he offered France a solema is so big a part of the problem. 
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Silone’s Catacombs 


‘TH THI 


:; ; 
is the seed then that 
is ripening under the froze 


nst the au 


— = 


iin in catacombs 
Why does Pietro go 
Because salvation is not in new laws. 


p; and in 


sponsible for the weaker, the articulate for the in 


ul 


the intellectual for the proletarian, whatever the 


A 


+ 
Uu 


do. And the only way to root 


—or even take entirely 


5 


reround”’ is slowly and my 
n unable to judge it as a nove 
of view. I wouldn't be surprise 
critic called it dull, or naive, or incoherent. 7 
like a letter from friends in distress and hope 
Strange things are happening to Europe. Our n 
are already f: ith streamlined commandos 
auxiliaries I ie tinent: ur OIC! 
day after tomorrow are dreaming of a1 


or neatly interlocking new Leagues; bu 
disregarding these versions of herself, is going 
for it. The Catholic The new wind is stirring in italy, more, I guess, 


grandson n { where else. There fascism will be twenty years old ¢! 
which made Borgese remind us the other day that a 
twenty, has exceeded his proper term of life. It ts 
a new seed that is ripening abroad. To define it hu: 


is to betray it. The only thing one can say is tha 
three holy words, neither Anglo-Saxon liberty n 


equality is first: the accent is on fraternity. 


Like Italy's future, Silone’s novel is an unknown 


1 1 1 
Perhaps it will take on more shape and weight 


coming events. Today's day-dream may be hailed ton 


her the i 4 
il on forgott as a prophecy or ama terp! 
discu s polit 


I 
more responsible ‘ P. S. I cannot help adding a few words about 
Infante has a father jacket, which is touchingly true to the title in a triumph 0! 
efore to look for work bad taste. There is a tree, green on the top, in spite of 
iniless but repentant. Hollywoodian snowfall, and there zs the seed, botan 
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live through - 
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: AN ATLAS OF WORLD STRATEGY. 
F s 
Ansel Mowrer and Marthe Rajchman. Wil- Rourke 


i wash is bese the petals AMERICAN CULTURE 


Edited and with a Preface by 


VAN WYCK BROOKS, $3.00 


came to res 
son for the ai: 
! 1 
not always well 
t's country. But 


1as risen in Britain a small 





res that whatever 


lutionary potential of air THE JUST 
molition of Germany by AND THE UNJUST 


> only form of warfare left available 

> : ’ - . ae . a . } . . . x vr? 

It is noteworthy that Lieutenant Colonel Garsia, Has a theme as big as the main issue of World 
, . 7 a ae ‘ . some 

advocate of this idea in Britain, did not War Il ‘ An image of democracy, something 

far more effective and heartening than a hundred 


hortatory novels.” —Jobn Chamberlain 


hen R sa’ steey intn the read 
nen Kussias entry into the war read 


forces. The American Mr. Ziff 


ert, does not consider JAMES GOULD COZZENS 
$2.50 


belligerence has in the least altered the 


ne feels, would make out a powerful and 





arms as adjuncts 


“ms — DOLLAR COTTON 


llows both lines 
lane has revolutionized war, he says; A novel of the Mississippi Delta by the author 
in ur presen yredicament what else of “MEN WORKING.” $2.50 
but put our trust in planes? We cannot expect Y . x 
1 I yr t t 
, : JOHN FAULKNER 


large and good a force on the continent that 





ght appear certain. Only when industrial Ger- 
1 


been destroyed and her army and 





emoralized can we hope to do that. Let us make 


A 
new weapon from Russia 


. 
upon the air force, for not even the United The Film S 
ense 


build so vast a fleet of planes and at the same 


a land army of the magnitude apparently con by EISENSTEIN 


Authorized tr 


nds once and for all then, Mr. Ziff demands, and 


Pere , anslation hy , = 
er one may decide, ‘The Coming Battle of Ger- Illustrated. ¢3 JAY LEYDA 
, ‘ $3.00 
i virtuoso performance in advoca y. Its pro 0S! “Eisenstein’s pen ; 
’ ' ' . : Ctrating co , 
ndamental and clearly stated, they are embodied Power to make the i comments have the 
4 4 OTIOnN Picture 
’ entert 

lot of eye y en aining 

celebrities in Hollywood 4a 


mos 
a MOst tempting, most fruitful 
ie result 1S a i ook one can stand I} an reese _ - oe 


seem no 
-roduct of a 
1t one of the 
municatine 4 of influenc. 
in which there is no trace of que! 3 Sensations.” ‘ng thoughts and 
: IRIS BARRY 
erald Tribune 


er long 
worded and lucid trains of thought and the ger the mere! 


reached are positive and final for the 


vagueness. N.Y. H 
is sometimes absent, too. It is, one may remark 


thusiast rather in the Strategist in Mr. Ziff 





les the pungency of style and the fervor of con 


is the Air Enthusiast who, noting that 
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turn-round is required by a ten-knot freighter in 








176 
servicing a depot in the Red Sea, adds that a modern cargo 
‘ 4 


plane, which can carry 20 tons, “could easily make seventy 


trips a year . . . delivering 140,000 tons of cargo.” The 
Air Enthusiast can lick ten, it would seem, or ten times ten. 


! 


Ihe Strategist, on the other hand, is a level-headed fellow 


a powerful conception. Sometimes he opens a really 


ndow on the theater of war. 
As long as the Soviet giant existed he [Hitler} 
dare expand all his energies in the construction of ar 
fettered air fleet which could attack Britain frontally 
By wrecking the potential menace of the Soviet Army the 


\azi leader hoped he could free himself from the tyranny 


voracious land establishments so as to be able to 


itrate his efforts on the creation of that unlimited 
{air} power he needs to bring the British to their knees. 
If and when the Nazis beat their Muscovite adversaries 
prepare to be shocked by the sudden spring- 

tic air fleet which will sweep all before it and 


us no further time for recuperation 


] ' , ' hav 
reconnaissance nts, one may note, have been 


more numerous this year than last while bombing opera- 
This at least suggests that th 


heme of 


been heavy 
elligence is preparing its own s 
Britain. Therefore, on any theoretical basis, 
must rush every available plane into the British base 
air offensive now. At this point, the re- 

would point out that if the reader belongs to the 
thodox Second Front Now School he may find a powerful 
ument in Mr. Ziff's conception. He might argue that if 
he Soviet collapses the new Luftwaffe will be able to blast 
very factory and every man-Jack off the British deck. Only 
1 invasion, he might continue, can prevent Hitler from 
Ziff, of course, would meet 
the rate of bombing at once. 
\duction he would have Britain concentrate on 
America on heavy bombers which do not need 


That, one may remark, is an 


have yet to agree about. The 


m quite different from 
nerican pianes, are not 

exclu ively, 
fronts would be held 
collapsed 
be reduced to a compara- 
Mr. Mowrer’s and 


not need to be 


Strategy and tactics 


amate 


What 


the war. Y¢« 

Aleutian 

map. You 
the o ipation ol eal and Greenland as 
devices, as 


occupation 


will look at 


The NATION 


will forget maps drawn upon plane projections and 
the Arctic 
introduction to a subject that can only be studied 


as here represented. “Global War’ is a 


genso in the history of all previous wars. But the 
who is prepared to straighten out a few confess 
tradictions will find in this book all the geo-str 
knowledge he will need. It is all the more a plea 
recommend “Global Strategy” because the basic sim} 
of its maps makes it impossible that the book should 


RALPH BA 


Postscript 


MONG his other Ja 
finds time to read art 


lable activities, Carey Mc 
les on poetry, including 
series of remarks in these columns several weeks 
thankful to him for calling my attention to the wor! 
by Alan Swallow in Albuquerque, New Mexico. T! 
low pamphlets are issued in limited editions of 2: 
priced at 25 cents each, attractively made, with e 
typography and paper. They include “Verse, 1931 
Clayton Stafford, “The Well’ by Barbara Gibbs, and ' 
ing Rise, and Other Poems” by Lincoln Fitzell. E; 
the title poem in Mr. Fitzell’s collection, a certain 
about this verse suggests a school guided and forme 
impressive master of apprentices. Perhaps the clue 
found in the verses which Mr. Stafford entitled A 
Critics. Firm metrics and formal precision are good 
but one would like to find, in younger writers es} 
little more passionate assertion of individuality. Miss 
includes, in addition to her own work, three tran 


from Valéry; the second of these, The Spinner, is 
larly fine. 

Mr. Fitzell is also represented by a longer collect 
Plato’s Garden.” This book, 97 pages, is priced at $ 
would like to see more books of poetry as good-loo 
this available for the same price. Mr. Fitzell has the ir 
ment of Yvor Winters, to whom he seems ‘‘sure! 
the memorable poets of our time’; and in turn Mr 
considers “the Fugitive group of poets and critics, at 
group headed by Yvor Winters as most fruitful of 
work in this country.”” This reviewer's enthusiasm | 
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Letters to the Editors 


India: Danger and Duty 
DD 


Roo cy 


to CIOOSC 


under which 


peoples the form of 


ernment they will 


Today | the peoples of all the 
: 
Nations are menaced by the tr 
alien covern 


1) an 


in unfree people which 

; 

owed to break out in India 
The 


Indian 


British decision to outlaw the 


National 


hen no overt act of disobedience had 


Congress at a time 
Gandhi was pre paring 
to the 


United Nations for further negotiations 


Viceroy and 


regarded by many as justified. Leo- 

| old Amery 
ary to “save India and the Allied 
» from ; ! 


defends the decision as 
threatened 
of the Mahatma 
even those who 
in their hearts 


ve disaste 


al 


raver disaster 
in India and 
the folly 
from her 
a poll terroriza- 
her 


ins have a solemn duty 


nselves. to demand that this road 
} 


e abandoned at once, regard- 
responsibility for past mistakes. 
“wait and see’ will be to commit 
ie of “too little and 

1 of battle which 
of the 


and torn 


humatr 


n India will 
1 or American tro¢ 
lia tomorrow by Ameri 
loom China 


the Middle 


force t} 


¢ to ¢ 

liver all 
and to 

behind the Urals, re 

ond { TI 

be invasion 
n only be 

an all but hopeless war against Oppo- 

nents who will rule the world 

These 
flow inexorably from the moral blind 
that the 


strate; consequences will 


' = 
nes ol those who believe 


armed coercion of subject peoples, how- 
ever misled they may be, is compatible 


with a world-wide fight for freedom 


courted 
violence 


Tory mind which once 


Nazi 
n-violence is now courting an 


‘- 
ulably greater 


Dy meeting 


catastrophe — by 
meeting Indian non-violence with vio- 
] Every Indian who languishes in 
i British jal, who 
British lash, 
gun, will become a symbol of despair 
for millions of the colored peoples of 


the earth 


icnce 
screams under a 
who dies before a British 


and waiting 


wrongly no 


silent 


1 
iu le, 


T he se 


multitudes will conc 
doubt but nonetheless irrevocably, that 
Western white men offer them only 
fair foul deeds, that the 


darker peoples have no stake in a war 


words and 


between rival oppressors, and that Axis 
arrogance may be more tolerable than 
democratic hypocrisy. 

The time to act is now. A year ago 
a group of Americans privately urged 
upon Lord Halifax and the Department 
of State American mediation between 
Britain and the principal Indian politi- 
cal groups. Events have confirmed the 
impossibility of successful negotiations 
imited to Britishers and Indians. “We 
uave tried our best to agree,” said Sir 
Stafford Cripps last April. “We have 
failed. Never mind whose fault it is.” 
Agreement through outside action has 
now been rendered much more difficult 
and infinitely more imperative by the 
obstructive 
and, 


1 
I 


policies of the Congress 


leaders in even greater measure, 
action of London in im- 
leaders and shedding 
blood in the name of India’s 
These difficulties cannot con- 


rash 
those 


by the 
prisoning 
Indian 
defense 
eivably be resolved either by the forci- 
| pression of the Congress nor by 
ible overthrow of British rule 
They can only be resolved by all the 
United Nations insisting upon an im- 
settlement under United Na- 
ions auspices. “Our allies,” writes the 
Manchester Guardian, ‘“—the United 
States, China, and Russia—should help 
us to compose a quarrel which injures 


the for 


| 


mediate 


; 


every one of them.” 

This is America’s opportunity, for 
only America enjoys the confidence of 
all. Let Americans everywhere ask their 
President to join with the leaders of 
China and Russia in proposing arbitra- 
tion of the Indian conflict. Let the pro- 
posal expressly contemplate the prepa- 
ration by a United Nations tribunal of 
a plan for the establishment within the 
next three months, of a_ provisional 
government of an independent India, 


linked in war and peace alike to the 
British Commonwealth and the Unit 
Nations as a free and equal part; 
This will be no more than the Bri: 
Government has promised for t 

ture and no less than the Indian le 
have asked for the present. Let 
tribunal include an American, 

isher, a Russian, and a Chia 
representatives of the Moslem 
and the Congress. Let all pledge 
selves in advance to accept wil 
lan may be proposed by the tri 
A settlement acceptable to all 
realized only by pooling the wi 
and good will of all. As a pled 
good faith, let the present governm 
of India repression 
lease all political prisoners, and 
Congress leaders suspend their 


cease all 


paign of non-cooperation. No 
anywhere will dare to reject a p: 
for such a tribunal. No leader anyw! 
will dare to reject its conclusions. In 
other way can India be saved. 

India has become the acid test of 
our fitness to survive. 

FREDERICK L. 

Williamstown, Mass., August 12 


SCHUMAN 


Shostakovitch and Haggin 


Dear Sirs: Bravo for Mr. Haggin! Ob 
viously he must realize that he 
joined the band of a most unpopul 
minority, commenting as he did on t! 
Shostakovitch Seventh Symphony. My 
own hesitant opinions—it is difficult t 
resist herd emotion—made to a radiant 
Shostakovitch Seventh enthusiast, were 
entirely echoed in Haggin’s statements 
in which he pointed out the eclecticism, 
the sterility of inventiveness, the repe- 
titious rhythmic and distorted harmonic 
patterns of the work. 

Would it not have been more salu- 
tary for Shostakovitch if his symphony, 
written though it was under the most 
extraordinary circumstances, had been 
presented without all the advance bally- 
hoo attendant on its arrival? Some lis 
teners, lured by the extravagant praise 
to expectancy of “a work surpassing 
Beethoven's Ninth,” were sadly dis 
couraged. How much better it would 
have been for the work to be heard 
and judged for its musical merit alone, 
giving evidence as it does of a great 
talent still in its formative period. 

ETHEL $, COHEN 


New York, August 18 








